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THIS 1S THE STORY OF 
CARBOLOY 


How a Most Strategic Material of the War—Invented in 
Germany —Was Made Available to the United Nations 


More Precious Than Diamonds in War Pro- 
duction . .. Carboloy is an American trademark for 
cemented tungsten-carbide, an alloy second only to 
diamonds in hardness, more precious than diamonds 
as a vital material in America’s war program. It is 
used for the tips of cutting tools, and for wear-re- 
sistant dies. Carboloy is used in small quantities; it is 
ditheult to make and dificult to use—but it has never 
been scarce in modern times. There is no scarcity now. 


Invented in Germany—Krupp Protected by 
U. S. Patents ... Cemented carbide was invented 
in Germany—it belonged to Krupp of Germany, and 
this made all the rest of the world Krupp’s customer. 
In this country, Krupp was protected by patent grants 
from the United States. 


General Electric Creates Independent Produc- 
tion . . « Lhe Genera! Electric Company two years 
before this had begun research on tungsten-carbide 
and foresaw its importance in industrial production. 
lor immediate use in its own plants and for easier 
availability to others, General Electric undertook the 
long and arduous negotiations for the American 
rights. Limited rights were obtained in 1928 with 
Krupp continuing to export the material to its United 
States customers, a business which languished, how- 
ever, as General Electric painstakingly developed its 
own Carboloy technique. This paved the way for 
General Electric to make the United States entirely 
independent of Germany tor its cemented tungsten- 
carbide supply as early as 1936, 


American Tool Costs Half That of German... 
rom the start, two totally different businesses were 
involved. Krupp originally exported cemented car- 
bides in chunks—and was unsuccessful. General 
Lileetric—and its subsidiary, Carboloy Co., Ine. 

found it necessary to develop a complete engineering 
and manufacturing service, making various types of 
Carboloy-equipped tools, training men in their use, 
and offering to its customers a specialized and suc- 
cessful production technique. For purposes of fair 
comparison, a typical German cemented carbide tool, 
in 1928, cost $22.26 in the United States, while a 
comparable American Carboloy tool cost $11.11. 


Loss to General Electric for Many Years—Art 
Taught to Industry... In times of peace—and 
1928 was such a time—the measure of success of in- 
dustrial adventure is to be found in profit to the ad- 
venturer. By such a measure, Carboloy could not be 


called successful. Initial expenses were great. Fora 
time the Company lost at the rate of $1000 a day, and 
once had an operating deficit of more than a million 
dollars.* One of the major contributing reasons was 
the continuing high cost of development, standardiza- 
tion, and training. In 1936-37 alone, training courses 
were given to 10,000 men in industry. Moreover, six 
major price reductions were made in the face of oper- 
ating losses, until the standard tool blank had been 
reduced in price 90 per cent. 


Faith and Perseverance ... Depression was still 
another reason—labor-saving tools could not be sold 
to industry or labor at any price. But General Electric, 
with determination that now seems providential, kept 
on—increasing its capacity, granting new licenses, 
condoning instances of unlicensed production, staying 
ahead of its market. 


Production Multiplied Forty-Five Times in 
Four Years... Cemented tungsten-carbide could 
easily have been a source of weakness here, as it was 
in England, had it not been for General Electric’s 
policy of continued expansion. In 1939, the production 
of the Carboloy Company was less than 20,000 Ibs.; 
in 1940, it was 55,000 Ibs.; in 1941, it was 163,000— 
and in December came Pearl Harbor. Now, in 1942, 
the Company’s production is going at a rate that is 
45 times that of only four years ago. 


Britain Dependent Upon Us... By contrast, 
British companies, which had been content to con- 
tinue as customers of Krupp, found themselves cut off 
from the vital material when Poland was invaded. But 
the General Electric Company was able to supply 
substantial quantities to British industry im- 
mediately and since then has continuously filled 
British orders. It has, in like manner, filled Canada’s 
requirements since 1936. It is currently supplying 
Canada, Russia, and other United Nations. All this 
in addition to supplying the greatly expanded needs of 
American industry. 


An Inspirational Story of American Industry... 
Thus, the story of Carboloy does not end in ‘‘too 
little and too late.’’ Like many previously untold 
stories of American industry, it continues, a sturdy 
and inspiring example of public service born of private 
enterprise, and characterized by hard work, inge- 
nuity, investment, research, risk, and courage—a 
familiar pattern on this side of the Atlantio, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York, 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


*Over the entire period of its existence up to January Ist, 1942 the 


I met profit af the Carboloy Company was 2.5 per cent af sales. 
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The Shape of Things 


IN BURMA THE WAR IS STILL GOING BADLY 
for the United Nations. Although the Chinese have been 
fighting stubbornly, they have been handicapped by 

fr desperation they succecdcd at th cnd ol 

week in recapturing the important city of ! 
the central Burma front, but this gain was imperiled | 
the withdrawal of other Chincse units a little farther 
west and by a rapid thrust of Japanese mechanized forces 
which threatens to cut the railroad between Mandalay 
and Lashio. Thus General Stilwell’s army is dangerously 
exposed on both flanks. The strategy of the United 
Nations on the Burma front remains essentially a de 
tensive one. Hope is held out that the monsoon, which 
is expected in two or three weeks, will temporarily check 
the Japanese advance. In Australia, on the other hand, 
there is evidence of a mounting offensive spirit. The 
New Britain 


tepped up, and the Japanese 


bombings of Japanese bases on Timor, 
and New Guinea have been 
attacks on Port Moresby and Darwin have encountered 
increasing opposition. While the forces of the United 
Nations are still not strong enough to undertake large 
scale ofttensive action in this area, attacks on some of 


Japan s outlying bases may not be far off 


TROOPS IN 


New Caledonia is a second notice to Laval’s government 
that the United States is ready t uct im Suy port of il 
of its princi les. M. Henry-Haye 1s 
expect 1 to protest, but the State D rtment will cer 
{ f 1 it if rd to the 
scettl Ip Ol i on if Brazz ile in J ju tori | 
\frica. It said then that the United States would deal 
witl ied authorities, whether Vichy or Fr 


Kren in all Afri 


ruje of thumb 


in or Pacific French territories. Thi 
serves Our immediate strategu } ITPOsEs 
without interfering with our immoral and _ ineffectiv 
discrimination against Free French control of St. Pierr 
iquelon. General de Gaulle is not quibbling over 
matters of consistency. He has welcomed the American 
forces to the island, assuring them of the cooperation of 


the local authorities and the population. New Caledonia, 

























' 
rther Japa pr re to the south and as a base for 
f moves ag ] nese positions to th 
A ; +, 1] ‘ o ta) } + ‘ 
Mo Or { t still uncertain, is the fate of 





Madagascar. This great island base is in Vichy control, 






1d since Laval’s advent to power the authorities have 






] | + wt ] " » L 
1. repressing all De Gaullist, anti-Axis elements. Quick 





rure of the island is essential if Japan is not to get 





there first. Apparently the job is to be left to 






S 
\frica, which has already broken off relations with Vichy 





1 so freed its hands for action. What forces undertake 





the task is a question of efficiency; the essential thing is 





they move fast. But once Madagascar is in Allied 





iands, its administration should be turned over without 






rgument or delay to the Free French. 





a 
[WO MONTHS AGO THE NATION SUGGESTED 


in its In the Wind column a plan for bombing Tokyo 







by which the American bombers would proc eed to bases 





n the Soviet Maritime Provinces instead of trying the 





ng and hazardous return trip to the Aleutian Islands. 





We have no way of knowing whether the pilot of the 





mber which landed near Khabarovsk read our sugges- 





1 


Ip being a little pleased 





tion or not. But we cannot he 





one in our armed forces had the imagination 






to make this contribution to the war of nerves. The Japa- 
- : 





not know whether one or a score of American 





planes landed in the Maritime Provinces, but they are 






quite aware of the fact that planes that can fly from 
Ti to Khabarovsk are perfectly capable of flying 







back to Tokyo again should Russia be forced into the 






Pacific war. And if one American plane can be delivered 





to Russia via Tokyo, presumably hundreds of others 









lis} ied in the event of war. We 

I it t Japan would like nothing better 

vay of preventing a repetition of this 

t | ynduct in the affair has been be- 

It has f{ f nformed with the 

5 of rn nal law covering such cases. It 

t ne and 1 rew have been interned 

A r will they t of a n? The Jay nese 
. ¢ 






IN ORDERING THE FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING 












nd Dry Dock Company at Kearny, New Jersey, to grant 
ince Of membership to the Industrial Union of 

Mar ind Iding Workers, the War Labor 
rd, e * National Def e Mediation Board be- 

re it, has « e to grips with the United States Stecl 
Corporation. f hich the company at Kearny is a 
ed iry. When, last summer, the De- 







Media Board 1 { led the a eptan of 

1a t cted it, and the hipyard 

‘ | ; , | +} | ‘ e 

\ m over by the navy Our months later it Was 





turned back to its owners. The company has 


committed itself on the new decision. If it ref 








more to a ept the clause, the government will 
eh gene ee + +] } 
lecide whether or not the yard shall be seized 


cond time; and the majority decision of the War 
Board indicates that its members recognize that 
of the board itself is involved. The four employ 
bers issued a dissenting opinion, and it is rum 
they may resign. The majority opinion appealed 
eral principles as well as specific claims. “The 


ment of the United States,” it said, “is under 


and equitable compulsion not to take advantage 
national agreement [barring strikes} which has di 
pon. It is under the san 
pulsion not to allow the most powerful corpor 


this union of its only wea 


the world to take advantage of this convenant of | 
It also pointed out the advantages to managen 
dealing with a responsible union assured of th 
mal security which maintenance of membership pr 


»- 


BACK IN 1937 THE UNITED STATES §S 
Corporation surprised the world, and reaped la: 
turns in good-will, by suddenly consenting to d 
the C. I. O. Stettinius and Taylor, who directed 1 
cision, are no longer in control. According to | 
reports, their successors never approved of it, 
first defiance in the Kearny case was said to be d 
to put labor once more in its place. But a lot 
has gone over the dam since then, and it may 
in 1942 even the “most powerful corporat: 
world” will have the sense to realize that mair 
of membership is a small price to pay for « 
private operation and a guaranty of labor peace 
Steel should have the vision to accept the cl 
action would, of course, break the libertarian 
Mark Sullivan, who sees in the decision the 
umpth “beginning of totalitarianism.” It would a 
tress the gentlemen in and out of the N. A. M 
judge by their public statements, lie awake nigh 
rying about the sacred right of individual w 
make their own bargain with big corporations. 
casualties among the Blimps would be more than 
by disproval of the War Labor Board's char 
United States Steel is defying the government 
midst of war. “4 

THE NEW MAN-POWER COMMISSION HE/ 
by Paul V. McNutt is potentially the key ager 
determining the government's basic war poll 
decisions on how America’s available man-power 
be used will inevitably affect our military strat 
well as our program for mobilizing industry and 
ture for total war. But with the commission stil 
organizing stage, we have conflicting advice as t 


probable policies. Mr. McNutt, on assuming his | 


The NATI N 
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chairman of the commission, stat d that he was opps 
+o compulsory drafting of man-power for defense wi 
ated that if voluntary methods failed he would 
ask for authority to assign industrial workers 
fic tasks.” A few days later word was given t 
the proposed voluntary registration ( 
put off for some time. Still more recently, J 
director of the Bureau of Employment $ 
1 McNutt’s Federal Security Agency, predi 
establishment of a clear-cut national pr n 
rly recruitment, training, and | mx of t 
s total labor force. The di repat ¢ 
ious stateme is pre bly more appat i 
[here is a strong disposi 1 in Washing oO 
1 ¢ itright draft of labor. Yet at S e time 
ing penel reco uzed that some qa [ Ol 
will have to be introduced if our available 
r is to be used in the most efficient way. It is 
that a program can be worked out that will 
> appearance of a “labor draft” but will nev 
nvolve selective pl nt of workers in indus 
accordance with 1 stem oO! lal r pr 
out by the Man-Power Commission. Our only 
that the program will be piecemeal, and th ¢ 
lission will not have the courage to see to it that 
n and woman 1s making his or her maximum 
yn to the war effort 
EFFECT OF STATE TRADE BARRIERS IN 
pering war production has prompted the President 
mmon representatives of the forty-eight states to a 
rence on May 5 to discuss means of eliminating 
stacles. Most of the domestic trade walls are an 
vth of the depression. To an increasing extent 
1g the later years of the crisis states sought to “‘pr 
t¢ their citizens by imposing restrictions on ZOO 1s an 1 


services originating outside the state. Perhaps the most 
1 ] 
serious were the diverse regulations governing the size 


} 


and weight of motor vehicles. In recent months these 


ve operated to delay the interstate transportation of 

war materials. The Commerce Department also 
points out that twenty-seven states have anti-migratory 
laws and twenty-five have ‘‘scttlement’”’ laws which tend 


| 


ede the movement of workers to defense cent 
Lack of uniformity in licensing provisions for profes- 
sional workers has also hampered the movement of doc- 
tors, dentists, and engineers to areas where they are 
badly needed. Economists have long been calling atten- 


+ 


tion to the need for eliminating thi and other dis- 


crepancies in our state laws, but in normal times little 
C 1 be achieved because of the power of intrenched 


il interests. At this moment, however, the President 





n count on almost unanimous support for any measure 





will increase war production. 





ASSOCIATED PRESS LIBERALIZED ITI 


LHI 


4 tC l A r¢ rainit ot tr t 1 t ei 

th 1 of fr rs of ¢ { 

It is to be h ver, th e of 
) 

A P. wh ! { ni } m 


} i { l I il 
against whom ortginal members in the same field had « 
ercised their right of protest Hereafter a new member 


a simple majority, provided competitor 
are compensated for the dilution of their rights. It was ur 


} ] u . | < p ¢ ] wT 
der this new rule that the Chicago Sun was turned do 


the assembled publishers by arguing that “‘any rich man 
uuld be will to rt a} rim competition with 
rs in a ity if he k e it would « 
nim CI littl 


rWO MEMBERS OF THE DIES 


peared before the House Accounts Committee to crit 


COMMITTE! 


} 
| 


cize the loose and irresponsible way the Texan runs h 


snoop-and-smear agency, but $110,000 has nevertheles 
} 


1 


been granted the committee for another year. These two 


Representatives, Voorhis and Casey, may offer a re 


lution at the next meeting of the Dies committee to pr 


vent the chairman and J. B. Matthews from actin 
without consulting other members, but there 1s not much 
chance of its passage. Representatives Eliot and Marcan 
tonio will no doubt continue to criticize Dies from th 
floor, but 1f the Texan 1s to be st ppt 1, laborites and 
liberals will have to organize now, not wait until a fev 


weeks before his request for a new appropriation com 


: ‘ ! ornet? 
ment of a new interdepartmer tal commiuttce to pass « 
cases of alleged subversive activity by federal employee: 


threw some light on the quality of Dies committ 


charges. Of Dies's famous list of 1,122 subversive char 
acters in the government service, 301 turned out to be 


members of organizations the FBI does not regard a 











































THI 


Kpl tion of the mysterious inquiry into the Indus- 
trial Section of its Public Relations Bureau. This section 
headed by Colonel L. Robert Ginsburgh, seems to be one 


yf the few in either the War or Navy De} 


appreciate the importance of good relations with labor 
in the war effort. Colonel Ginsburgh is a West Pointer 
with two decades of service in the army, and has made 
many friends in both labor 1 industry. Recent tours 
on rh r leaders resulted in a great deal of 
favoral publicity for the army in the labor press The 
man to inv g Colonel Ginsburgh’'s divi 

H. E. Hart former f nel expert for 


t 
i 


iph Compa 


o pany, 
h is ft f y insistent on the open shop Lhe 
y 1S, suspect, the usual in- 

i 


The President’s Message 


nflation program outlined by 


Congress carries the war into the 


in citizen. If the President's pro- 


1 is ad 1, the well-to-do face a ceiling of $25,000 
n per il income, together with drastic increases in 
per | and corporate taxes. Workers will forgo wage 
rea even where a raise may be overdue owing to 
{ f y cost of living. Merchants face an over-all ceil- 
( e prices of their goods. Farmers are asked to 
roy f t » push the prices of agricultural com- 
n ty f ls. Everyor must expect more 
rat ul restrictions on instalment buying 
1 the 1 for inc g their purchases of war 
| trast to the piecemeal efforts that have so far 
ide t ! infla 1, th treneth of the 
Py t ts br | It recognizes 
t rf lls for much more than 
rice rol. In fact, the Pr lent had very little 
t price « f is such. He was interested 


0 other officials 


government 


WAR DEPARTMENT OWES THE COUNTRY 


irtment which 























primarily in measures which have as their pur] 


; ai 

mopping up of excess purchasing power. This, of 

is sound strategy, even though its implications 
4 





Cor gress may try to whittle down part of 
allowed. As they st 


seven points represent an 


upward spiral of prices is to be checked. It cas 
denied that the program is a harsh one. There 
howls and sustained Opposition from many int 
groups. But only harsh measures can possibly su 
this time. Inflation has already begun. As the Pr 
pointed out, living costs have advanced 15 per ¢ 

the beginning of the war in 1939. Our experi 
the last war shows that inflation always gets und 
gradually. But once it is started, it moves in 

progression as the gap widens between rising c 


incomes resulting from ever-increasin 


9 war expen 
a Aer 
and the declining supply of civilian goods on the 1 


5 rl 
Und Hae smfsos f busine ual psi 
naer the influence Of a Dusiness-as-usual psy 

- ‘ : 
the United States has 


oe 
been slow to take steps t 


But it ts not too late. There is not! 
t 


war-time inflation. It has been ch 
Canada; it has been held within bounds tn Engla: 


price-nxing, wage re 


+} 


) an | nif ce > ‘ 
ores. Rationing 1s essential, as 
- Deectrititina nere ote f rl 
for distri uting necessities fairi 


the population, but it cannot be applied to all « 


I . ? ri 
ties and if utilized too widely or too drastically t 
stimulate the development of a black market. 

The heart of the President's program, then, ts t 
posal to take up excess purchasing power by in 
taxation. And this is the point at which we n 
The | 


Ways and Means Committee has had the Treasury 


pect the greatest opposition in Congress. 


plan before it for weeks. While no official exp! 
for the delay has been given, hints from Wash 
suggest that the committee is unwilling to adopt 
the Treasury's request for increased excess-profit 
or the proposed boost in the income levy. Yet an aj 
tion of the President's program will necessitate 
higher income and corporation taxes than were 
nally pro; osed by the Treasury. Will Congress 1 
to the emergency, or will it continue to evade th 
issue by talking about the forty-hour week and 
eral sales tax? Much depends on 


the public has been fairly apathetic about the n 


inflation. This has been due largely to lack of 


standing, which in turn has been due to lack of |! 


ship. ‘The President can do much to remedy these 
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public pressure. $ 
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ugh such addresses as his latest fireside talk. But the 


task is more than one man can carry alone. Despite t 
ay- that must be borne. it is to the interest of e 
§ nmces that must C porne, 10 IS CO The Interest OF CV 
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yut vigorous! l ( ce 
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Tension in the West 


ORD BEAVERBROOK’S s; h before the Amcri- 





n Newspaper Publishers’ Association pr vided a 
a 
, ; 
nulus to the dis on of a ne western fre 
‘ he , | 
ules st of the prev iS part its in th el 
! 
oo oh | 
een han Lj d [ | or | \ ledg ot ¢ 
I 
— 
material factors which must decide the issue, Lord 
] , + ' 
rp! ft WhNO UNC IC tl Was a I mber OF tne 
\' a = + “2 }] ’ tt ’ 
1 War Cal net, supposedly 1S in possession OF a 
S 2 4 i 


part of the necessary information. His advocacy ot 
nd tront in Western Europe was without reserva- 


He argued, as did Mr. del Vayo in The 


»5. that there 1s ‘‘a chance to bring the war to an 


Nati 2 4 f 
here and now. But if the Russians are defeated and 
ven out of the war, never will such a chance come to 
in.”’ And he went on to declare that Britain was 
admirably ‘equi} ped in weapons of war for « 

h an attack on Germany 
Lord Beaverbrook was unquestionably voicing the 
ions of the British people in urging an early offcn- 
but it seems doubtful whether he was speaking for 
British government, despite his s¢ mi-official position. 
[he London Sunday Times, which is usually consid red 
e a mouthpiece of W hitehall, commented coldly that 


speech was “hardly in the category of a service’ and 


ided: ‘““We will not be hustled by inopportune pressure 
from any quarter. Re sponsible people in this country and 


United States are well aware that we shall both re- 
| 


the offensive in the earliest and best conditions 
Bewildering as th« yate on the new western front 

it times to citizens of the United Nations, we take 
some comfort in the thought that it must be even more 
bewildering to Hitler. Clearly, whether by luck or good 

nagement, this free-for-all wrangle on matters of 
grand strategy is playing an increasingly important part 


in the war of nerves. To the German generals it must 
seem like a manifestation of democratic insanity, but 
backed as it is by the threat of the commandos and by 
the ever heavier blows of the R. A. F., they cannot safely 
ignore it. So one of the highest officers of the We/r- 
Field Marshal Karl von Rundstedt, has been 


macht 


placed in charge of the defenses of Western Europe 





from the North Cape to the Spanish border. Garrisons 








are being reinforced all along the coast, fortifications 
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tag resolution points tOWdarad th army as a center of « 
aitectior for what other German group can be said te 


i 
have “acquired rights 
point in Hitler's speech is worth noting 
i 
his denunciation of the British air raids and his promi 


The R. A. F 


threat as a signal to heighten tts efforts. The present 


One other 


of retaliation we believe, will take th 


British air offensive has two major aims. It secks first 
to smash at German communications and factories in 
rder to hinder the campaign against Russia and, 
ond, so to plague the Reich with bombs and fighter 
forays that the Luftwaffe will be forced to divert more 
and more of its strength to the west. The successive 
| ittcrings of the Balti port of Rostock serve both obj 
tives. It is a shipment point for the Russian front and 
the site of the huge Heinkel airplane factory. Both plant 
and docks seem to have been put out of action for son 


time, and the inhabitants of the city are r port d to b 


fleeing for refuge. 


} 


hese attacks have already infuriated the German: 


into making two of the biggest raids from which Brit 
has suffered for months, and it is 1x rhaps significant that 


} 


these were directed not against factory towns 


two historic cities of a mainly re sidential character 


Exeter and Bath. It 1s blows like thi: 


deliberately inviting—while the memory of London 
Coventry. and scores of bombed cities ts still undimmed 

in order to compel Hitler to divide his air strength. 
Easy critics of Britain's war effort, who have yet to 


come within 3,000 miles of an air raid, might well 


ponder this fact 





Our Slacker Patents 
BY I. F. STONE 
HI Gree! ; and Romans had a motto, ‘ N thing too 


much."” Our Communist friends follow the opposite 

rule. “Everything too much” seems to mark each of their 

fts in policy. In pursuit of national unity the Daz/} 

Worker on April 24 lj 1 an editorial, American 
Monop¢ 5a the War hich must have made pl 
int reading for Standard Oil of N Jer The D 

Worker 1 7 \ 1 1 the New Republic of 

aivete in their at le toward recent cartel and patent 

[ itior It is tt editorial said, “that certain 

American mono} 1 pursue an earlier pol! of 

[ ka ist a I nt B c ic 2s al Oo tru 4 ON th 

r hand liberals are used of saying} that 

f e of Munichism and the peril it created 

f the very existe! of the whole country, including 
e mon ly corpor ns, did r in a transforn 

on into an ¢ | Ch litors of the Worker 

t be left to « y this pipe-dream undisturbed if it 

lid represent a view held far too widely in Wash 

i view that is the basis of the current campaign 

to put Thurman Arnold in the doghouse for the dura- 

yn. A few observations are in order. 


1. Pearl Harbor came in December. Standard Oil did 
t make tts butyl-rubber formula available until March 
It did so then under threat of anti-trust prosecution by 
(Thurman Arnold. This is the same formula which was 
made available to I. G. Farben in 1938 on the ground 
f “business honor.” The same officials of Standard Oil 


remain in offi d 


e and are doing their best to keep butyl 
production in the hands of their own company. 
2. There has been no “transformation into an Oppo- 
Site policy " The du Ponts have yet to pool their neo- 
prene-rubber patent with the Buna and butyl patents. 
[his policy, this reluctance to give up precious formulas 
and trade secrets even in defense of our country, does 
t derive from “Munichism.” It derives from the na- 


re of monopolistic business. These businesses did not 


| 
! the enemy because they liked Nazism. They aided 
encmy, and still aid him, because their interests de- 
ind restricted production 
r may be the long-range merits of capi 
1 as op 1 to socialism, or the value of tru 
fact remains that without a vigorous agency 
Arnold nti-trust division these secret agreements 
t be « 1 or the formulas made available for 
the war. The fact that Standard Oil did not vol- 
rily pool its butyl patent fter Pearl Harbor, that 
lu Pont has yet to place neoprene ind other patents at the 
ul of the war program ts proof of that. There must 
| mar ! the only poli eman avail- 
is Arnold's a trust division. Almost everywh 


else in Washington big business writes its own t 


4. The evil is constant and exists in little b 


] 


is well as big. Only a few weeks ago producti 


eighty plane sin one plant and of twenty flying fortr 
a 
delayed and the entire assembI! 
a third shut down for lack of a single type of scr 
i 


in another was 


y 


which the Dzus Fastener ¢ om] 


plaint was made to the anti-trust division by a mar 


) ; ( 


1 1 
any NOG a pa ent, § 


turer of metal parts for aircraft who wanted to pr 
these screws but was afraid of a patent-infringemet 

5. Fear of anti-trust prosecution and of the unp! 
’ 


publicity attendant on exposure has brought dow 


tungsten carbide and forced companies to 


ynsent decrees in synthetic rubber and magn 


1 


, ? 
hese decrees are weak enough. One wonders lx 


ret any consent decrees at all when the compani 


that they can escape prosecution, as General Electr 
done in the Carboloy case, by pleading that their 


cials are too busy with war work. 

6. The President has seized foreign patents, 

tion does not solve the problem of domestic p 
The War Patents bill, written by the Departm 
Justice, requires special administrative action for 
domestic patent the government would take for it 
use or subject to compulsory licensing. This is cu 
some. If big-business executives are too busy to 


trial on anti-trust charges, have the President 


v 


the leisure to Z0 through spe ial procedurt 
time a patent is needed for the war effort? 
The Administration can seize any patent it 


the actual text of the War Powers acts may not 


support it, but public opinion will. The Administ 
can break the back of any monopoly at any time th: 
the RFC or the Treasury by financing a competing 
ness. Can an Administration which lacks the vital 
use the powers it has, which leaves monopolists 
friends of monopoly in key positions, be trusted to 
rect patent evils by special administrative action? I, 
one, do not think so. 

8. Why not provide for compulsory licensing of 
patents and allow any business man to manufacture 
product for which there is increased demand, like 
Dzus fastener? Pending the growth of a more vig 
pirit on the part of the Administration in dealing 
property rights which hamper the war effort, comp 
licensing would at least have the virtue of thr 
open patents in every field to business enterpris 
hose who talk of the benefits of free ent Eprise 
their sincerity by allowing the normal forces of the | 
market to act as a solvent on our patent monopoli 
y, is there anyone naive enough to | 
that the business men who formed combinations d 
the Sherman Act and continued them with enemy 
trics despite the war will be less likely to continue th 
ractices if tear ol pros ution is removed? 
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ISBON, August, 


hy 


A DON 


1940. The consul general at Lis- 

resented interference by private citizens like 

and made no bones about admitting it. 

Each applicant must stand on his own feet, Mr. Fry, 

iid. “I advise you to concern yourself strictly with 
leave the visa question entirely to us.” 


Schiaparelli got her visa at the American embassy 1n 
Paris. Later the State Department cabled the consulates 


ling all 


isas issued before June 7. When Schiapa- 


f reached Lisbon, the vice-consul renewed her visa 
and she sailed to the United States. 
sister Of a prominent French Popular Front leader 


Lisbon on the same day as Schiaparelli, with 

exactly the same visa. She had to wait six weeks before 
could get her visa renewed. The vice-consul asked 

r to produce one document after another: first, an 
lavit proving that she had a permanent residence in 


e unoccupied zone; then a certificat de bonne vie et 


eu? little more than a guaranty that she was not a 
titute and usually based on the opinion of a con- 
then a transcript of her police record, if any. 
After more than a month spent in the waiting-room 

4 } } 


American consulate, without even a chair to sit 
decided that her visa would never be renewed. 
t to the Cuban consulate. The Cuban consul, an 
old pockmarked Indian, received her so courteously that 
into tear: 


It was another two weeks before the American vice- 





i! finally renewed her visa. When she asked him 
hy he had renewed Schiaparelli’s so promptly and held 

ip so long, he said: “Oh, Schiaparelli will make 
ns in the United States.” 


Phe vice-consul in charge of visas had his own ideas 
it who should be admitted to the United States and 
should not. I showed him my list. One of the first 
; on it was Lion Feuchtwanger. 

If that man should come to me and ask for a visa,” 
vice-consul said, “I'd refuse it. He put on a regular 
ind dance about the Soviet Union a few years ago. 

We don't want his kind 1n the United States.” 

2 Me e 

d an immigration visa in 
' tration visa is valid for three 
ind you are all right if you get on a boat bound 


the United States before it expires. It took this man 





t out of Germany. He arrived in Lisbon 





Our Consuls at Work 


BY VARIAN FRY 





late in July and got a reservation on the S.S. Excambion, 
leaving Lisbon for New York on August 8 exactly 
three months from the day his visa was issued. But the 
vice-consul wouldn't let him get on the boat. He insisted 
that the visa had expired at midnight of the seventh, and 
nothing would move him to give the man the benefit of 
the doubt, or renew his visa as he had Schiaparelli’s 
The poor rabbi had to watch the Excambion sail without 
him, while the consulate at Lisbon called for his dossser 
trom the consulate at Berlin. It was another three 
months before his visa was renewed. 


One of the vice-consuls at Lisbon received applicants 
with his feet on his desk, pipe in mouth. He never got 
up from his chair, even for women Applicants stood for 
hours in the waiting-room, stood again while the vice- 
consuls were questioning them. One woman swore she 
had paid an American consular employee $12 to get a 
seat after five hours of standing. 


Marseilles, August, 1940. After lunch I went to the 
American consulate. The woman behind the desk on the 
second floor had bleached hair, deep blue eyelids, and 
an unnatural sparkle-in her eyes. I said I had come to 
see the consul about visas. She gave me a slip of paper 
with an address typed on it and told me to go down 
stairs and take a trolley marked ‘‘Montredon.”’ 

The car was already full when I got in. I could see 
that more than half the passengers were refugees. 

The trolley took us along the broad Avenue du Prado 
to the sea, then turned left and followed the Mediterra- 
nean coast for fifteen or twenty minutes. It was a hot 
August afternoon. Landscape and climate reminded me 
of Greece. Arid gray limestone hills, closely packed 
beach houses, umbrella pines, date palms, dry heat, dust. 

At Montredon the car stopped and everybody got off. 
The way to the visa division led up a long drive lined 
by plane trees. Under the trees there were narrow irri- 
gation ditches. The refugees hurried ahead, stirring up 
a cloud of chokey dust as they walked. I lagged behind, 
glad of the shade and the comforting, cool sound of the 
water running down the ditches toward the sea. 

When I reached the big brick house at the end of the 
drive a large crowd of refugees were already there. They 
filled the benches in the waiting-room and spilled out on 
the porch. I went inside and stood at the open door of 
the big center room. A dog-faced young man came up 
and frowned at me. 
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What do you mean, trying to get ahead of the I said that Jouhaux had been secretary general of ‘he S 

.ers?”’ he said in French. ‘Go back to your place and Confédération Générale du Travail, the A. F. of | 
wait your turn. France. 

I explained that I was an American citizen come to “What is he,” the vice-consul asked, “a W , \ 

e about the visas of some refugees my committce Green or a John L. Lewis? If he’s a Lewis, we ' 
interested in want him.” 
His manner changed abruptly. + ° + 
Oh, excuse me, sir.” He was speaking English now, Marseilles, May, 1941. I had come to see the vice. . Sd 
and sweetly. “I didn’t know you were an American. consul about Largo Caballero’s visa. , 
If you'll come inside,” he said, leading me into the “Who's Caballero?” he asked. 
big office and offering me a chair in front of a large I explained that he had been Prime Minister of Spain, Ai 
office desk, “I'll take your card to Mr. ——.” “Oh,” the vice-consul said, “‘one of those reds.” ( 

I had waited ten minutes when a vice-consul came I told him that Caballero had been an uncompr 
up to the desk. “What are you doing here?” he barked. ing enemy of the Communists. I 
“Get back to the waiting-room where you belong.” “Well,” the vice-consul said, “it doesn’t mak 

I decided to see how refugees were treated, and got difference to me what his politics are. If he ha 
up without saying a word. In the waiting-room I waited political views at all, we don’t want him. We don’t Goo 
two hours. Then I went back to Marseilles and called any agitators in the United States. We've got too ibou 
the consul on the telephone. He gave me an appoint- of them already.” Y 
ment for the following day. ° . ° t tha 

It was my first experience with the American Foreign Marseilles, Spring, 1941. R has been trans lam 
Service in Vichy France. to Lisbon, and the new man in charge of visas is } Oh 

* . . and inexperienced. This is his first post. Afraid of rushing | 

Vichy, November, 1940. One of the Quaker workers ing mistakes, he tries to solve his problems by ref 1, $O £ 
has turned up a particularly virulent case of anti-Semi- visas whenever he can. I decided to test him out. 7 Both 1 
tism at the embassy. She was having a conversation with I talked to him about just two cases, both women. ‘ nogray 

ne of the secretaries. was a German Social Democratic underground | 

“I hope you're not helping Jews get into the United She had a good affidavit. The other was the Count ; rubber s! 
States,” he said She had no affidavit at all. n 

“What would you do with them?” she asked. R- refused to give a visa to the German | 5 of | 

He hunched his shoulders in the position of a man refugee. Ser 
1olding a submachine-gun. “How do I know she won't do underground vw ning. 

“Ptt-ptt-ptt-ptt-ptt,” he said the United States if I let her in?” he asked. bittees 

. ° . But when I mentioned the Countess X, he | wh 

Nice, December, 1940. The young vice-consul in sweet as honey. “O! 

urge of visas here is fond of trick questions. A few “Oh, I'm sure there'll be no difficulty about er it yo 
weeks ago he put this one to a German Jew from the __he said. “Just tell her to come in any time she w I took 

ump of Gurs: “What would you do if you were ad- and ask to see me personally. I'll fix her up right a | £¢ 
mitted to the United States and someone asked you to He didn’t even ask what the Countess’s politics You. 
do something against the interests of the Italian or Ger- She got her visa a few days later. | 
man government?” a ° ° 

lhe man from Gurs thought a moment. “I would do Madrid, September, 1941. At Madrid the consulate 

what was in the interests of the United States,”’ he said. and the embassy are in the same building. I went t u 
Visa refused,” the vice-consul snapped. “We don't consulate to get my passport renewed. The man 

vant anyone in the United States who is going to mix woman in the small office off the hall were discu ra 

ip in politics.” movie, in Spanish. They seemed to have nothing 

Bewildered and heartbroken, the man went back to ever to do. I waited for them to finish their conver rt | 
Gurs. He is still there, still wondering why his answer Then I told them what I wanted. If 
was wrong “You'll have to see the consul about that,” th 

+ ° “ said. “Won't you sit down? I think he'll be along in 4 d 

Marseilles, April, 1941. The vice-consul had received minute.” nent 

a telegram from the State Department authorizing him sat down and began to thumb idly through a cop} re 
) give a visa to Léon Jouhaux, of the American Foreign Service magazine. The 10 He put 
/hat do you know about this guy Jouhaux?” he poly face of Herbert Hoover looked down at m« fF 





the wall. There was no portrait of President Roosevelt. 














gown, Wihat did you Say 


[ Yi u I the man \ ( Wii put 
I know. W1 ire you doing é 

d that my passport had expired ind that 

tor raveling with it until it had been 

, ( he sal I don’t know what I can 


it that. I really don’t. I'll have to cable the de 
for authority. 
t moment the door on the por chére opened 
nin clerical clothes came into the hall. 
eood morning, good morning,” the consul said, 
it to the hall to greet him. “I’m so glad to see 
glad to see you. Do come into my office.” 
1 men disappeared through another door, and the 
her, the clerk, and I settled down to enjoy the 
The clerk made careful impressions of all his 
tamps, one after the other, on a large piece of 
} 


er. The stenographer brushed the dust off the 


er typewriter. I returned to the American For- 
magazine. It was half-past eleven in the 
n minutes later the consul returned. “Now, let's 
re were we?” he asked. Then, answering him 
’h, yes, oh, yes, your passport. Let me have it, 


ket and gave it to him. It was 


} + 4 } ° ] > 
mt mean to tell me you ve been traveling on 


SB passports were taken up months 
} 
T¢ ( re n which I di { understand 
' 1 ! | 
ite Marscilles had renewed my old red pa 
} } 
id of 5 rm f ercen one, as it had 
{ 
n real the c 1 said, looking over the 
. , , ; 
i nas real Id 1t | ow a ty , 
I 
} + lL, + 
I e tie de} irtmer ou ll have to wat 
, , ) ‘pel | 
in Madrid. Meanwhile you're very likely to he 


special authority from the d 
nt I can’t renew your passport. Oh dear, this 7s 
isn't it?” 

it down the passport and picked up the boo! 


put down the book and picked up the passport 


) 
e « 
I ala, 


“there isn't any room in this pass- 


He turned to th stenograpner, I think you had better 


make out an application for extension, he said 

The stenographer got up from her desk and went to 
a file. She took out three copies of a long pri ted form 
Then she returned to her d inserted pt of carbon 


forms, and put them in her machine. 


paper between the 


The consul left the room. He came back when we had 


finished the forms. ‘Finish “Let me see 


them.” The stenographer gave him the forms. 
> I ,, 
No, I really don’t think,” he murmured to himself. 
“IT really haven't the authority to do this in your case.” 


He paused for a long moment. Then he said: “Why 


don't I just write in your passport that it’s valid another 
two weeks? That will give you time to get back to the 
States, surely? 

I said that that would depend on how soon I could 
get a place on the Clipper. 

“Well,” he said, “at least it will give you time to get 
to Lisbon. They can worry about it there. I'm sure I don't 
know why I should be bothered with this problem.” 

He was writing on the bottom of a page of the pass- 
port as he talked. “Madrid, September 10, 1941. This 
passport 1s valid for fifteen (15) days from this date. 
Signed: , American Consul.” 
“There,” 


1 
l 


That ougl 


he said, handing the passport back to me. 
- it to do to get you to Lisbon. These Spanish 
border officials can’t read English anyway.” 
° oe iad 

New York, December, 1941. The consul was explain 
ing the shortcomings of the consulate over a glass of 
beer. 

“I did the best I could, but I had a pretty poor staff,” 
“There was old C- 


he said . He was good-natured but 


He hated nothing as much as 


lazy as th make them. 
work. Then there was W . He was a little old maid, 
fussy and petty 
bility for anyihing. T 
debts. He 


aiternoon 


+ 


I could never get him to take responsi- 
drank too much and ran up 
1 to come into the office drunk a]most every 


P was a faithful work horse, slow but 


steady. He'll never advan in the service, and he knows 
it. R is a flighty youngster, undependable. Alto- 


gether. I didn’t have much support, did J?” 


Il 
I ' pm of | 
H L sip of bees 
“But as H G said to me,” he continued; 
H & was our chargé d'affaires, you know. He 
came up to the consulate once and looked over the staff 


cS ‘Well, Frank,’ 


section of the American Foreign Service here.’ ” 


he said, ‘you've certainly got a cross- 








Attrition Works Both Ways : 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL, 


fal 


_ 


N THE present world conflict we are reminded of 


Aesop’s fable of the four donkeys which, threatened 
by a neighl 


selves by staying together and presenting a united front. 


orhood lion, managed to preserve them- 
The lion, being a clever fellow, induced them to dis- 
parate, and each was then easily killed. 

Yoday, after a score of countries have been struck 
down by fascist aggression, the four chief United Nations 
that remain are clearly in the position of the four don- 
keys. Yet the recent visit of General Marshall and Harry 
Hopkins to London indicates strongly that after months 
of war the two nations most closely united are still not 
agreed on fundamental strategy. 

Reporters have guessed that the London talks dealt 


with the chances of an immediate Allied offensive in 


Europe. The ¢ hurchill government on many occasions 
has expressed opposition to such a plan because of the 


unpreparedness of British troops and the risks involved. 
British troops have, in fact, been trained mainly for the 

irpose of defending Britain, and there is not the slight- 
est sign that the Churchill government has considered 


» forces and strategy that will be necessary actually to 


win the war. American army officers, on the contrary, 


have never contemplated an unending and indecisive 

defensive and are under few illusions regarding the 

of beating Hitler in Europe. 

Whether even a minor offensive in Europe could be 
1 by Am 


rican merchant shipping which can 


fulfil less than 50 per cent of other present requirements 
a matter of the gravest doubt. Yet the strong Russian 
id is furnishing us with an unrivaled opportunity to 
tervene on the Continent. Further, if the coming Ger- 
in offensive against the Soviet Union reaches the 
Ca thereby enabling the Reich to replenish its 
rapidly dwindling oil reserves and possibly crippling the 
Red Army, ince of defeating Germany within 

if at all, will pr bably have vanished. 
In the absence of a single policy for achieving vic- 
mmon denominator of Allied war plans ts 
( r of attrition——-wearing away the enemy’s strength 
1 met ine nd ships in of ler to take the punch out 
f his bl ; That this course can alone never achieve 
t ; without saying: today is always only 
e off vin a war. The enemy also uses attri- 
1. and in addition has been able to conduct powerful 

1s ful off Ives 

The greatest recent losses on both sides have occurred 
the western Pacific, In the naval fighting in the Bay 
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of Bengal Japan followed the policy of countcring cul 
Allied sea power with its own less costly airplar Germ. 
loss of valuable British and American dread: $ nol 
heavy cruisers, and a plane carrier stamps this J believe.” 
effort as an unqualified success. 

Japan’s purpose also obliged it to risk its war me. 
within close bombing range of Allied shore bas re have 
risks proved worth taking, though had the Japan irent 
been opposed by either more sea power or n In the 
power the results might have been different. After ¢ MODELS 
sinking of the Haruna and the destruction of | tine | 
battleships in the Far East, the enemy adopted 
of using cruiser escorts for convoys. These ships a: - 
almost unprotected against aerial bombings, 
American submarine and plane commanders hay 
even approximately right in their reports, the J 
have lost at least a fourth of their pre-war crui 
and suffered minor losses in other classes of ships 

However, after more than four months of 
warfare the picture shows a clear Japanese ad\ 
The Japanese battle fleet has been preserved lar 


tact, while the Americans and British have each 





irreplaceable dreadnaughts, and the margir 
naval dominance has been thereby gravely redu E 
American Asiatic fleet has ceased to exist, and ; 
submarines, Allied naval units in the southwest b, 
have been practically eliminated. Further, though 
losses have been heavy, they have not greatly 
its strength for an ultimate naval showdown. A: wae 
turn the Japanese have gained all their strateg 
tives, whereas the Allies have had only defeats. "| 
On land the campaign of attrition has been e1 a 
in Japan’s favor. No figures are available, but J 
casualties in transport sinkings and in the P! 
fighting have probably been around 100,000 men. 7 a R 
is not too large a price for an unchecked string i 
tories, enormous gains of territory, at least 2 a" 
enemy prisoners, and an unknown number of the Loead 


killed. 


pressure on other fronts has been increased. 


With the achievement of each success Japanese ' 


It is only in the air that the figures of losses 1 " 
our favor. Qualitatively, both our personnel 
planes have proved enormously superior to t! ( 
Japan, and we have inflicted losses of at least 
five to one. Japanese naval bombing has been e: ld 7 os 
but the army's plane work has been very poor. 7 


On the opposite side of the world the situation 5 ( 





clear. In the past three months the Germans have kept 





against 


EAR ARTHUR: You write me protesting 


new policy of the Department of Justice in 
ng prosecutions for opinion alone.” You 


to join the protest which you, as counsel for the 


in Civil Liberties Union, have made. But I sup- 





ctions of the Department of Justice. Hence I 
ede to your r 
rprise you, for you remet ber, as I do, that 


same platf rm we have together championed 


; 


tutional right of free 


hip and suppression of opinion—even ¢ f that we 
Remembering this collaboration, admiring your 
liant fights for civil libs rties, rec iHing A. Mitchell 
witch hunting, but mindful also of Mr. Biddle’s 
I felt it my duty, before taking sides, to ex- 
t you called ‘‘« mn alone.” That survey per- 
[ vou have fallen into error. 

men to whom refer in your Ietter of protest 
prosecuted for “opinion alone” are George W. 
Robert Noble, Ellis O. Jones. From their 
reports { in Li é and th New York HHer- 
J } I select a few | which, I ni ( ( 

t at your definition of “opinion 








Words Are Triggers 
OC 
AN OPEN LETTER TO ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS 





distributed handbills to our soldiers at Fort Oglcthorpe 


and ¢ am} a few words. “Now we are 


to give up our lives for the Delusion of Grandeur of a 


Forrest. I quote 


Merciless Monster Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Some 
neck—for a Rope.” “What are we fighting for? Do we 
die for dollar domination?” 

Noble and Jones operated in Southern California—a 
military zone which has been shelled by the Japanese. 
‘The Japanese have a right to Hawa... I would rather 
be in the war on the side of Germany than on the side 
of the British,” says Jones, chief of the “National Cop 
perheads. 
Japan has don 
Germany and for Hitler,” says Noble. A Hitlerian rabble 


a wax-faced 


“Our country has not been attacked 


a good job in the Pacific . . . we are for 


rouser, he incites a meeting to “impeach’ 
i 
ident Roosevelt 


a Jones-Noble outfit—held weekly meetings in an audi- 


“Friends of Progress” 


torium through March of this year. Their handbills of- 


fered advice on “how you can individually (legally) 


“the Axis powers becaus« they are the liberators of the 
world”: pro laimed that “MacArthur and his men are 
not heroes but fools”; that “Gi rmany and Mr. Quisling 
are doing a fine job of liberating the Norwegians from 


ions of England”; that the Japanese bombing 





























Pearl Harbor was “the proper thing.” The Noble- 
in, ( d Notes, refers to “General 
facA I rtion of his troops in the field 
| a | t need not be labored. Are these 
5 rrect? If so, I ask whether you seriously 
1 that they are mere expressions of “opinion alone.’ 
ls are more aptly cribed in Judge Learned 
I s notable epigram, “Words are triggers of action.” 
lo Oliver Wendell Holmes they were sedition; to Lin- 


In they sounded more like treason. Such words bring 


to mind a famous letter to Erastus Corning in 1863. In 
reply to weasel-worded resolutions “to sustain the cause 
of the Union” but chiefly to censure Lincoln for uncon- 

tional arrests, Lincoln pointed to those citizens who 

ped to keep on foot amongst us a most efficient corps 
of spies, informers, etc,” and declared that “he who dis- 
suades one man from volunteering, or induces one sol- 
lier to desert ikens the Union cause as much as he 
who kills a | yn soldier in battle.” Lincoln knew the 

rils of his tu 


Biddle knows the present peril. The spies, informers, 


b ! their ttors, the Fifth Columns, Shirters, 
iscists, Bunds and Nazis, and their dupes, have for 
try so that Hitler might divide 


m? How long shall we 


lur I refer 1 to the Milligan 

That 1d on, rendered by the Supreme 
( f fter the close of tl Civil War, 1s 
( f I red | e it f 1 Milligan from a 

t im] 1 in 1 t by a Military ¢ mis 
‘ i Ind 1. Th rt, ntly S uning 

il rties 1 that because there was not actual war- 
far Ind Milligan was constitutionally entitled to 
trial i ivil court. Let us recall also, however, that 
{ rt tedly set forth the proper methods of deal- 
who I ir time attempt to obstruct war 
effor f it was dar rous,” says the court, “in the 
distracted condition of affairs, to leave Milligan un- 
restrained 1e law said arrest him, confine him 

sel r him powerless to do further mischief; and 
then present hi ise to the grand jury of the district 


f fs of his guilt, and if in licted, try him. 

I submit, precisely that which 
y General you stand on 
Schenck V. 


test to the Attorne 


pinion in 


famous 1918 « 


nited Stal So do I. Let us look at that case. Writing 

» Supreme Court's unanimous opinion, that Civil War 
r), that great defender of civil li 

laid d 1 the principle: freedom of speech can 

1 it creates “a clear and present dan 

rr. | rds with your eyes open to the world 

rf R i nl nyun 1On with other statements 

| » t t reat of ion. J y demonstrate that 

at B is d is pre y what Holmes thought 
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lawful and necessary in time of war. Read Holm 
scription of the defendant Schenck’s circular. Scl 


mild when set beside Noble, Christians, and Jon 


Discussing the inevitable effect of Schenck’s 


Holmes says: “We do not see what effect it cou! 


} 


pected to have upon persons subject to the draft 


to obstruct the carrying of it out.” Apply that te 





utterances of Christians et al. Proof of actual eff 
caching” of the President by the Nob! 


was not required by Holmes. Today 


as the “imy 


mass-meeting 


of such proof must be in Mr. Biddle’s hands. Th 


rousers have long been spreading their poison. H 


points out that “in ordinary times the defendant 


would have been within their constitutional 1 


(Are these ordinary times, Arthur?) He reminds 
it is the “tendency and the intent” that count. (I 
any doubt as to the tendency and intent of the utt 
1 


I have quoted?) Holmes cautions us that “tl 





stringent protection of free speech would not 

man in falsely shouting ‘fire’ in a theater.” (Is 
just what Christians, Coughlin, ef a/. are doing 
theater of world war?) Facing grim realities, H 
summed up the matter: 
things that might be said in time of peace arc 


hindrance to its effort that their utterance will 


~ ] + ~ - ] + 
endured so long as men fight ... no cour 
+} y mer + + 7e| Wey arte mctrfrytiaAn 7 | - y} t ” 
til 1 as pt te DY any OnstituwTaonal FiILntl, 





Until months after Pearl Harbor Biddle h 
position to which prior to war you and I ad] 
you shut your eyes to the grimmer realities of 
the fact that this is war; that as never before 
is present, the danger is clear. Do you forget 
Nazi propaganda dumped for a decade into this 
Do you that 


forget Goel bels’s boast 
United States is an “inside job”? Too late Norway 


Cé nque 
mark, Holland, Belgium, France learned that w 


bullets as well as triggers. Let us not be the vi 


too little and too late. 
Biddle himself has laid down a sound rul« 


shows that we may give him our full trust and 
“Free speech,” he said, “ought not to be restri 


unless it clearly appears that such speech woul 
direct and dangerous interference with the « 
the war.” That is good, sound, patriotic, Ameri 
sense. It is not the credo of the witch hunter; n 
it that of a sleepwalker. As Holmes well put the ! 
it is “a question of proximity and degree.” Bid 
the facts. He knows, as neither you nor I can full 
the extent of the danger, its degree, its proxin 
us stand by him. JAMES N. ROSE? 

{ Mr. Rosenberg’s open letter has been subm 
Arthur Garfield Hays, consul for the American 


Liberties Union, who will answer it in next wee 
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Recognition of this fa raises the question 
1 . < 1 
er our attitudes, which happen to be militarily dis- 


| 


are in truth the outcome of moral rectitude or 


confusion. In the interest of effective strategy now 


effective post-war organization we should face the 


questions even 1f we do not entirely answer them. 
l + 


all the facts which have enabled the enemy at 


no military cost whatever to establish himself in 
important strategic positions from which he can 
dislodged only at immense sacrifice of life. Quite 


the war Britain knew, everyone knew, that Ger- 


ooner or later, by an advance through the 


would « 


LITE 
Countries and Scandinavia, attempt to outflank the 


Line and secure air and submarine bases upon 


Atlantic for an attack upon Allied sea communica- 
The threatene@ countries were urged, implored, to 


rate with Britain and France in a well-prepared 
of mutual defense. But the lesser states would 


not 


ling to do with such plans. The very discussion 
m, they urged, would imperil their neutrality; any 
tnership with a foreign state would compromise their 
il independence. The argument seemed to run 
while refusal of Allied proposals would not provol 

ion by Britain or France, participation in them 
1 provoke invasion by Germany. Allicd scruples 
already working enormously to Germany's advan- 
in that the very knowledge of German aggressive- 
was operating to prevent the building up of any 

resistance to it. 


true that the Allies were told, as Britain is told by 


today, that their help would be welcome after the 
in invasion had begun—but not one moment be- 
Yet it was quite clear to the least nstructed that 
invasion had begun. it would be far too late to 


effective help. We know the outcom¢ Norway 


The Politics of Attack 


BY NORMAN ANGELL 


( I if H | ifn 
( - Belg 
+ , } ; 
sion and terror. Allicd scrut ) on the point ol 
| 41 ‘ ' + | | 
lirall Gl not save these count! lt 1 I d to « 


stroy them. There ts something tragically comic in tl 


} } f ae : 
fact t the British for which now, command 
} 4 
raid the Norw oast and ar led in every Norw 
} irt a r t f ] t ‘ ' ' 
- i] ‘ ill ¢ L Ol 1¢ l i ( if i Sab 
} 1 
ranny v have | 1 fi net { they had 
1 the Germans by twenty-four hours, or long 
I 
en 1 to t over the harbor i¢@ Germans now 


occupy and to mine and fortify them. Had the force 


which now, after disaster, arc 


welcomed with such joy 
come in time to prevent disaster, they would have been 
fought by the Norwegians themselves in the name of 
national right, self-determination, independence, neu 


trality, freedom. As a result Norway has for the time 


being lost all rights whatsoever, personal and national 


alike. It has lost them because like others, :ncluding 
Britain and America, it stood by a certain concept of 
political right which, if maintained by the nations gener- 
ally, would make the defense of any right a physical 
impossibility, a concept which has indeed already put the 
nations of continental Europe at Hitler's mercy. 

The end of the story is not yet. For things may so 
develop that the whole issue of the war may turn upon 
the promptitude with which a Dakar, a Tunisia, a Mada- 
gascar, a Martinique, a Portuguese or a Spanish island ts 
occupied or a De Gaulle recognized—and the enemy 
forestalled. (It was reported recently that at one moment 
a British force could quite easily have forestalled the 
Japanese in Thailand, but that the British commander 
did not dare to move for fear of sharp reproof from the 
home government, which had been emphatic in its insist- 
ence that Britain's record must be kept free of any 
charges of “aggression.” ) 

The nature of the confusion which is still playing its 
part in hamstringing Allied offensive strategy ts illus- 
trated by a recent editorial comment of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post's (prior to Pearl Harbor) on a letter of Ber- 
nard Shaw's anent the problem of the Irish bases. Shaw 
felt impelled as an Irishman to testify that England had 
stuck to its bargain about Irish independence “as no 
other country in the world would have done.” He 
pointe ! out that “Mr. de Valera is asking Mr. Churchill 
to imperil his forty million people for the sake of the 
mere paper neutrality of four million hostile Irishmen.’ 


(Had Shaw been writing after Pearl Harbor he might 





lded to the forty million imperilc 1 British a cou- 


of hundred million in the Americas, twice that num- 
China and the Antip les, a similar number in 
India.) Ireland, insisted Shaw, could not be made an- 
Switzerland, adding: “Mr. de Valera says those 
long to Eire, but the day is gone when any race 
land its own. Those ports belong 
| Cd ition 
J 1 the Post replied 
| 
If four million Irishmen have no rights that forty 
million | hmen are bound to respect, what rights 
have forty million Englishmen that eighty million Ger 
mans a! ind to respect? If the day is gone when 
ill their land their own, what is England 
defending, and what is the war about? Thirdly, if this 
is | | thinking, then liberalism of 
this cult, as we ha ed before, is morally and 
intelle< lly ba ! 


If the Allies, including America, had in fact and in all 
ses stood by the principle that the Post invokes in be- 
half of Ireland, the Allied cause would already have 
been lost. It has been expedient to be scrupulous in re- 
specting the neutrality of Eire, despite the cost in ships 


and food and lives. But we can hardly preten i that there 


has been quite the same scruple in the case of Iceland, 
Greenland, Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Iran, or in the pre-war 


irs Panama, or, still earlier, in the case of a long list 
f British bases stretching from Gibraltar to the Far East. 
A few weeks ago an isolationist publication gave to 
he arguments of the Saturday Evening Post their logical 
ension. It insisted that this war could never be re- 
irded as a war for freedom until Britain was prepared 
» give back Gibraltar to Spain and “Ireland to the 
Irish.” to evacuate all other territories which it occupies, 
ind completely to dissolve its empire and liberate “all the 
people living under its yoke,” including the people of 
the dominions. This has been in some quarters a familiar 
heme. Assume that Britain had some years since become 


ompletely converted to that particular type of political 


orality-—as, indeed, a goodly proportion of the British 
people had become—and had completely dissolved the 
empire, iting Gibraltar and all the other bases 


What would have been the result today? There can be 
» doubt whatever that if the British people had been as 
ral as all that, or had been moral in that particular 
fashion, a Nazi Gauleiter or a “Vichy” government 
ld now be ruling in Britain, and every British port, 

ery factory, and most of the British fleet would be in 
ls; Africa and India would have fallen long 


since, and their teeming millions would have been made 


Have we, then, been saved from that fate, at least for 
* time being, by sheer political immorality and wicked 


And do the present battle cries of independence 
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and self-determination and national freedom meat 
the organization of the general defense of the n 
igainst a new violence, like that which Hitler 
launched, must always be subject to the self-deter: 
tion of a Gibraltar or an Aden—or an Eire? Th 
defense of civilization as a whole must always giv 
to the objection a state may raise to the presence 
foreign naval or air base upon its territory? That tl 
political impulse which must never be overridd 
nust always be regarded as sacred is the impulse t 


tionism? In that case the future is with Hitler—th 
ent Hitler or another—however this war may end 

The obviousness of this truth—that the Hitlers 
always be able to pick off their enemies one by one, 
the war fail of its prime object, if we accept our pr 
battle cries at their face value—can hardly be re: 
as favorable to a dauntless morale. True, we talk 
new League of Nations, the blueprint of which is 
sumably going to be so dazzling that nations will d 
those emotions of nationalist separatism which we 
foster, and which at present no one seems to hav 
courage to challenge even to the extent of sugg 
with any bluntness that we cannot possibly hope t 
der national rights secure until we have recogniz¢ 
accepted the obligations by which alone the rights 
be defended. 

The difficulties of cooperation between indep 
states is not a new story; it is as old as the failur 
Greek city states to achieve it. It is obviously one of 
most difficult of all the tasks undertaken by met 
human experience anywhere gives any hint of f 
which help toward success in that task, we ought 
ready to use those forces. The League of Nations f 
to solve the fundamental problem of mutual aid 
sistance to aggression; the members feared, and ey 
the responsibilities of collective defense. They pref 
neutrality. But the nations of the much-criticized B 
ish Commonwealth—into which so large a part of 
empire had been resolved—did not fail in this 
ticular, and the fact is only mentioned here be 
actual events illustrate a political principle that it is \ 
just now to understand. 

Although Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and § 
Africa had an independence which entitled them t 
neutral, none of them chose that course. They were : 
belligerents more than two years before the United § 
became one. And it is worth while putting bluntly 
ourselves the question: What would have happen 
the Parliament of Canada, like that of Eire, had 
for neutrality? Would the fact that a “British” nati 
this hemisphere decided to remain out of the war ! 
had no effect on the development of American opin 
on President Roosevelt's task and course, on his 


years’ fight against isolationism? And could Britain | 


faced the enemy in Europe alone during more than 
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he dominions had repudiated any obligation to 
the fiaoht? 
» Ci) Yr: 


} 


they come in? Why did collective security, 


he case of the members of the League failed 
isly, succeed in the case of half a dozen na- 

» means entirely British, v h included im- 
French and Dutch elements? The ar r would 
fora N nm article, but a partial explanation 

f 1 in two facts: Although Britain has laid 
if ob igati mn on the domi s, it has ft! y 
the protection of British power—of the 

val ses, and the coaling stations scattered 

he orld To t or nefit by t] it help 
involved a corresponding obligation—to give 


return. The obligation has been recognized in the 
n by the dominions of a mere symbol, the crown. 
1inder that the new nations had better hang 
‘y did not want to be hanged separately by 
Hitler or other. Cooperation for security was made 
the existence of power at a center, coupled 
ygnition that cooperation depended upon the 
reciprocal obligations 
United Nations are to fulfil their task, cen- 
lirected power must in this case also be freely 
ecurity for all those cooperating, 
for their acceptance of the relevant obligations. 
accent on obligation. And of course coercion of 
repudiate the obligation cannot be excluded. 
le human society, no building up of law, has 


le without coercion, a coercion which need 
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awval’s Cabinet of Traitors 


BY HENRY TORRES AND HAL LEHRMAN 


HE political nonentities Pierre Laval has dug out 
from behind the molding are important not for 
what they are but for the interests they represent 
individually so obscure that correspondents had to scratch 
nd for a scrap of identifying comment on most of 
the twenty-four assorted ministers, state secretaries, 
ites, and commissioners of the new regime form in 
stellation the most sinister governmental group 
history of modern France. 
the Cabinet is a sell-out to the Nazis needs no 
ning. But the list of the stooges makes two more 
lisclosures. The first is that Laval is not only in 
» his own skin by contributing to a Nazi victory but 


the payments on his own insurance 


The second 
Pétain and Darlan are as completely under Laval's 


Laval-is under Hitler's. All the ho us-pocus of 


the Marshal's supposed contempt for the Auvergnat and 


the Admiral’s hatred of him has been exposed by the 
magicians themselves. 

Laval is an old hand at making money by dealing with 
the Germans. In 1931, during his first Premiership, he 
made a famous trip to Berlin with Briand. He spent half 
his time double-crossing his Foreign Minister and the 
other half arranging for French investments in the Ger 
man chem: As Premier, he stuck by his law 
great chemical trust 


But in 1942 Laval has 


one or the pest was 
more than 
chemicals to mix. There is the whole 


and the Banque Worms to help 


m do it. Pétain allowed this institution to take control 


of France's remain- 


ing wealth to pillage 


1 serve as 


f virtually the entire national economy an 


intermediary for the absorption of France's industries 





The House of Worms got its start three-quarters of a 
tury ago. It carried coal to the great world ports, 
grew fat on coastal trade, fatter on shipbuilding. A boon 
» the republ commercial prestige, it was the only 
French firm in its field to give the British serious com- 
petition. Yet Hippolyte Worms, the present dean of the 


house, used to be a passionat Anglo} hile. He married 


| 

English wifc—now in London. His daughter's hus- 

ind is the son of a high official at the British Foreign 
Office 

In 1 the House of Worms opened a banking depart- 

The br behind this enterprise belonged to one 


Jacques Barnaud, 
formerly of the 
Treasury. His 
lieutenant was a 
certain Gabriel 
Leroy-Ladurie. 
These two de- 
veloped a con- 
siderable attach- 


ment for the 





PTHIN™ political dervish 
Sieue Rawal Jacques Doriot, 

who in a single 

year—1934-35—-had gone all the way from Communist 
to Fascist. Dortot’s Parti Populaire Francais was stocked 
mainly with renegades tossed out of respectable trade 


unions for graft and other peculations. It was properly 


mystical about labor's rights, in the approved National 
Socialist manner, and offered a natural investment for 
nervous money in th days of the People’s Front. Bar- 
naud and Leroy-Ladurie did more than just support the 


P. P.F.; they moved in and took old Worms along with 


thicm 

After the armistice Doriot set up his collaborationist 
shop in Paris. So did Barnaud. Already, at Bordeaux, 
while Reynaud was still in power, Barnaud, in the name 


of high finance, had been able to put terrific pressure 
campaign for surrender. At the same time 
Leroy-Ladurie had worked on his friend the Countess de 
Portes, mistress 


Barnaud Del 


of the Premier. A grateful Pétain made 
rate General for French-German Economic 
int that he was in charge of turning 

< 
over French properties to the Nazis, on a commission 
ba it remained for Laval to raise Barnaud and his 
job to ¢ ibinet ran 


Leroy-Ladurie has been rewarded by the gift to his 


brother Jacques of an even juicier plum—the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food Supply, where profit possi- 
bilities the days are well-nigh astronomical. Jacques 
was picked tor this post by Laval because he was a big 
landholder and an old-time henchman of Dorgéres, the 
demavog of the pro-Nazi Peasant Front 


Banque Worms in the new 
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al 
government, and there are two more. Jacques Gu 


also an ex-Treasury man, after being fired from 
directorate of the Banque d Extréme-Orient, enter 
Worms establishment as its agent for insurance 
panies. After an assignment from Darlan arranging 
tor the Nazis in Syria, Guérard turned up tn Pat 
French insurance Fuhrer. He is now a secretary of 
“attached to M. Laval.’ The last of the Worms 
is Paul Marion, another Doriotist ex-Commu 
editor of /’Hamaniteé, pre-war errand boy for 
abroad—especially in Germany—and currently 
Information chief. 

With such a crew at his elbow, it is obvious 
course Laval will steer in domestic policy. An at 
syndicalist lawyer who made millions by backstairs 
ing for big-time swindlers, an ex-Socialist whos 
Premiership in 1935 cut the standard of living 1 
cent, Laval outdid even himself in his maiden bro 
as Premier under Hitler: “The workers’ world has 
ing to fear it is socialism that will be inst 
Labor will be protected, honored, magnified.” To 
antee this, the new State Secretary for Labor is H 
Lagardelle, publicly acknowledged by Mussolini 
teacher in social philosophy. Lagardelle is anoth 
those former Socialists, disciples of Sorel’s “Refl 
sur la violence,” who went in one easy glide 
preaching the general strike to a swivel chair in th 
office of monopoly capital. To please il Duce, Pras 
sent this friend of his revolutionary salad days t 
Rome embassy, where Attaché Lagardelle had 
power than his ambassador. He was Mussolini's 
cover man in the Hoare-Laval deal on Ethiopia, ar 
kept France from forcing a showdown with Italy 
the blackshirts were ready with the dagger and I: 


} 


lay dying. This intimate of Matteotti’s assassin 
being paraded as the guardian of wages and hou: 
French workers. 

Hangers-on crowd each other in the new govern: 
Typical of these is Raymond Grasset, State Secretary 
Health, an old crony from Laval’s Puy-de-Déme ! 
wick. Pierre Cathala, the Finance Minister, has held s 
kind of job in every Laval cabinet. He paid off in a! 
way once by getting on the Chamber's commissi 
vestigating the Stavisky affair and whitewashing his 
Max Bonnafous, State Se retary for Agricult 
Adrien Marquet’s representative. The neo-s 
fascist mayor of Bordeaux recruited Bonnafous from 
local /ycée. Thanks to such high patronage, the 
teacher became a prefect in North Africa and in M 
seilles, second largest city in the country, without 
slightest administrative training. Similarly Georges H 
aire and Robert Bousquet, state secretaries in th I 
terior Ministry, are two little prefects, aged thirty-four 
and thirty-three, from the occupied Aube and Marne, 


where they excelled as bootlickers of the conqueror 
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triot who later resigned his Vatican embassy post 


Without Portfolio Attach 
Barthélémy, professor at the Paris Law School 


+ 


world in a sensational and highly effective fron 
for Le Temps before Munich that France 
il obligation to defend Czecho-Slovakia. 
émy remains as Minister of Justice. Charles 
the Cabinet, probably 
he is stone-deaf. But he is adequately repre- 
Abel Bonnard, leader in the Académie Fran- 
f the ‘Parti des Ducs,”’ for whom a merely mod- 
ionary was no better than a Bolshevik. A 
riter of essays in super-clegant French Jament- 


departed pomp of kings, Bonnard blossomed 
llaborationist sheet in 
| 4 ) 

He is now Minister of Education 


1 7 
d triumvirate shows how 


urecady suggesting that he ts therefore the 


8) } 
} 


of France. But they ignore the fact that the 


s for Navy, Air, and War are all under Laval 
Darlan men. 

Admiral Paul Auphan was previously Darlan’s 

f of staff and only last winter was running er- 

r him in North Africa. (Admiral Charles Platon 


r of the Darlan proteges, is now Laval’s own secre- 


} 
i 


General Jean Jannekeyn was promoted from colo- 
{ made commander of the air force in Syria by the 
is Henri Dentz, Darlan’s Governor General, in 
resist the British—Free French occupation. General 
Bridoux was until a fortnight ago Darlan’s valet 
s jackal Fernand de Brinon, ambassador in Paris, 
he General had himself incessantly photographed 
iniform at Reschswehr galas. 
last knot of the rope which binds the Marshal, 
iral, and the new “Chief of Government” is ticd 
5 Benoist-Mechin. He and De Brinon are now 
s in Laval’s personal Cabinet. But Benoist- 
iuthor of a scandalous panegyric to Nazi treat- 
French war prisoners, was Pétain’s own delegate 
> German military. His present post is final proof, 


ll needed, that Laval and the Marshal are 


es of the same counterfeit coin. 









Everybody's Business 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 
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nd services. 

If this were better understood, it might be easier to 
arrange for pooling the finances of the United Nations 
just as their armed services, their production, and their 
shipping are now being pe led. In that event, the Jast 
remaining war-time function of gold—its use as a bal- 
ancing factor in international payments would lapse 


r and equipment now being 
» 


and, theoretically, the lal 


devoted to gold-mining could be diverted to more 
forms of production. 
in most countries gold-mining is a marginal industry 
which 
a limited amount of dislocation and hardship, there are 
countries where any such step would mean economic 
catastrophe. The outstanding example is South Africa 
which is as compleetly lependent on gold production as 
Detroit on the manufacture of automobi! But whereas 
Detroit with ingenuity and effort can turn to the produc- 
tion of planes, tanks, and guns, the scope for a similar 


transformation in South Africa is extremely limited. 
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mines is recognized as in- 
w properties has been suspended, 
and d pment work in producing mines is being 
£36 million Spent on 
| | was for imported g ods, Certain essen- 
st be procured from th 


United Sta but South African mines are not being 


n any higher priority ratings than American mines, 

IN pi rt provides another handicap 
1 Als troops have played a notable part in 
the Ethtopian and Libyan campaigns. Now the Union 
has assumed major strategic importance since its great 
[ il ba t Simonstown ts a crucial factor in protecting 


the remaining sca route to India and the Middle East 
United Nations must 
erefor ve du cight to the plea that South Africa's 
1 to continue opera- 


trons if at War clfort 1s not t be short-circuit 1. It is to 


hoped, however, that South Africa will not neglect 
t present opportunity for greater industrial diversifica- 
t particularly the devclopment of base metals. For 


spotlights the danger of allow- 


one’s market basket to be filled exclusively with 
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ynnd Ald 1 Quaker who vo ed to d 4scel 
lar und 1 by et f in I 
THE PROHIBITION PARTY has added a kind of 7 
old p n scheme to 1 platfo 1 and t 
Co | W1] H. McM o its 1 
ONE FASCIST GROUP that has n overlooked 
lups 1s Pro-A rica, hich oj es out of I 
L speake one of 5 I rs | 1 since P 
1 Japan’s New Order as a “bulwark a | 
1. CLAYTON POWELL, New York Negro minis: 
City Councilman, has started a new Negro newst 
People’s Voice. The paper began in an early issue to s¢ 
Richard Wright's ‘Native Son” but discontinued it | 
aders found the novel too harrowing. 
FRANK HAGUE. Jr _ son of Jersey City's mayor, iS 
of the Court of Pardons which is considering the rel 
Panchelly, Woodworth, and Brown, three union sean 
laim they were framed by the Hague machine. 
IF THE GOVERNMENT suppresses Social ]x 
Brooklyn Tablet, the Reverend Edward Lodge Curt 
fascist organ, may publish Coughlin’s paper as a 
ipplement under another name 
(GRACE CARLSON. one of the Trotskyites co! 
lition by the federal government, is running fot 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, while she waits for her 
! Sup! I C\ t 
| 
FROM AN EDITORIAL in Hearst's New York Jom 
American of April 5: “Donald Nelson has said . . . thes 
slack in war production.”” Headline on a news story in ¥ 
ume issue: “Production Goal Met, Says Nelson.” 
We invite our readers to submit matertal for Int li — 
il 
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‘H COLUMN: INSIDE THE NAZI-OCCUPIED 
COUNTRIES. By Jan Masaryk, Mme Antonina Pade 


1-Wilkonska, Stanislaw Stronski, Karin Michaelis, 
N 


| Pierre Dup Genevieve Tabouis, Svetislav 
Sveta Petrovitch, Sofocles Venizelos. Alliance Book 
( ition. $2.50 
GROUND EUROPE. By Curt Riess. The Dial 
Press. $3 
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§ OF HOPE; REPORT ON A MISSION. By 
How urd L. Brooks L. B. Fis her. $2.75. 
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PE is not a continent of cowering slaves but a 
y 
4 y battleground where fighting peoples plot to 
1 lependct € they have temporarily lost. Day 
f t after night, uns] ing conspirators carry 


yus tools. They have learned to expect no mercy, 


hardened themselves to give none. When one 


} | ~ r , > 
r is captured, they know he is tortured and 
oes O he under yund movements of the 


of the extraordinary tr ly that is being played 

O ne > the arrogance, ruthlessness, 
1 of the f-called 1 and on the other 

I y ] or t e who ref to 


Ey pie 5 Wil pity and terror. It is the 
that is so much more than a mere conflict over 
) 4 
V lin §s tnat ts f nts ect the cr ler 
. N43] 
) 1ro or '.) nte o e exaita yn of Milton 
/ + on | 
3 rmament planta G 








UD into a ¢ ist. | 
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I in the meta hat wo 

4 1. The soldier 1 1 to] ent the sabotage 
' } 1 ' ' 1 
) n grappled, and both went down into the liq id 
t | | rn } ] me r le an 
rue, the Czec h died it the steel was spoiled, and 
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5 ( less soldier, on ss gun for the enemies of 


Greater love hath no man than 


] ner 1]. ‘ | waret? +} “ ft mms 
! continually in touch with them, for communica- 
orld is maintained 


of the underground 
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a fair outline of Poland's st he | y no Ter 
( Cte@lv < f | the f 17 [ ) W } ‘ 
people is co iting the ¢ t | \ i 
upon the captured lands. In 5] of its def how r, 
I 
{ boo es th most com | i unt of t { 
movements that I have yet 
Nazi rule follows a well-defined pattern in all these coun 
tries. | mpletely suspends all il rights, mal e 
| 
po} ulation d per lent upon the OF yrtu 1e$s and whims o 
the local rulers. It suppresses all freedom of the pre It 
tacks religious leaders of all fait! It visi ntinual o 
pression upon all universities and ts. In t four 
fields every conceivable k 1 of pe onal and social o 
IS Ci 1 on—theft of persot ly | vy, t re of all who 
_— , ee ee a ee , 
display any signs of independence, heavy fines upon } 
I nities a ised OF act oft pro ind ind hiring 
upon crowds or buildings selected for punishment. Against 
these the people maintain a subterranean 1 system of 
chain rs, secret military organizatio machinery for 
uiding the concealment and flight of their leaders, cont : 
ota { ul imion WwW l f O | trait 1o 
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the Unitar Service Com: ee furl ng medical care to 
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How to Attack Japan 
Vi 


TORY IN THE PACIFI HOW WE MUST DF- 
FEAT JAPAN. By Alexander Kiralfy. The John D 


has turned completely away from the mi onception 

4 ' ’ ! ’ r } ‘ > 

l Oo la ik ne W and C 
‘ ] ] 

\ nye that the dit uili€ ot 

ve will be overlooked. In it cont 

A | wands k soa tte ] f +] } hick 

d Kan wiralily S Study OF the means Dy which we can 


y in the Pacific could not be more 
problem from a coldly 
al pou Or view, in shar} ontrast with the wishful 
ieutenant Colonel Kernan’s “Defense 

Not Win the War’ and in so many articles and 
es advocating an immediate offensive. The will to 
points out, is essential but it is not enough. We 


never beat Douhet with Coue 


Victory in the Pacific’ is an excellent combination of 


opedic erudition and forcef realist 


il, c thinking. Mr. 
he underlying reasons for Japan's yet 
OKen chain of con | I@st$§ 18 the most exhaustive and con- 
appeared so far, and ts no less convincing or 
y reasoned for having been written in the few weeks 


Pearl Harbor. A working knowledge of Japanese has 


d the author in defining the means by which Tokyo's 


rists sought out th hint in the United Nations 


il and material armor and plunged the sword unerrinely 


pots. The only « mn to thi rt of Mr. Kiralfy’s 
that he maintains, s what laboriously, an analogy 
the | onal t nd the surgeon (75/2) 
| 1 of military measures there ts a 

| 1 ith t, tl i ec ch . 
his e for the offensive Mr. Kiralfy 
ot fatal illusions ibout the glo il 
A ¢ | ii¢ | The P 11¢ the iter 
| | P Mis Churchill 

! 
iry front Dut as Oond /pfi- 
‘ » of ! cal ! 
! \ Ha I ] \ | ISTAKINGILY 
ff their invasion spearl ls at the tip and even 
Ir tle by bloody mile, 
ry ; LJ 


» Hainan, to Formosa, and 


] 


cd sole trict scientific considerations. are 
iw against men stapvering | a load of inhibitions 
h include pacifism defense-mindedne ind wat oO 

ae = ee i Sel 

they torm the trilovy of dete 


hat then shall we do? Mr. Kuralfy descr the Japa 


inds in detail, but one could wish for a 


mandated ts 


The NA’ 


fuller discussion of the possil ility of an offensive w 
through the Marshalls. After a nod to the submarin 


7“ 
which have o rated with indecisive suc ss on 







ous attacks from their Maritime Provinces. This 
ey Pr ees er +] f * wetimeebiat 
may be justified, and indeed the offensive potentiali 
‘ sol 

these Russian positions may compel Tokyo to strike a 
forthwith. If so, it is to be hoped t 


prepare | to give 





in the form of counter-attacks even more telling tl 
raids on Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, and Nagoya. And 
b itiak al 


} | + | r | ] ' 
should no be so, it is to De hoped thal 


of Karafuto, Hokkaido, and Honshu are being laid, w1 


7 1 


lowance for the fact that R tan bases may be unava 
In either case, ‘Victory in the Pacific’ is a storehouse 
formation essential to an understanding of the futur 
paigns across the international date line And it 1s the 
est and most provocative discussion of the alternat 


to the United Nations in that vast theater of war 


Quennell’s Byron 


BYRON IN ITALY. By Peter Quennell. The Viki 
$3.50. 
YRON IN ITALY” is the sequel to Mr. Q 
admirable “Byron: The Years of Fame’; it 
time between 1816 and 1823, from the end of Byr 


astrous marriage to his departure for Gree Th 


period of Byron’s full poetic maturity, the period of 


canto of “‘Chitde Harold,” of “Beppo, of “Cain 
“Manfred,” of ‘The Vision of Judgment,” and, most 


portant of all, of “Don Juan.” It is also the time ot 


crisis in Byron's spirit that led him through the Iratsot 
Clare Claremont, Marianna Segati, and Margarita C 
through the sordid and probably perverse Venetian ni 
through the torpor of his attendance upon Theresa Gut 


or a while he was quiet with Theres 


affection of the Palazzo Lanfranchi; but the furies wer 
it him again and he fled to the fatal Greek adve 

It is a hard story to tell 
ional, sometimes brutal, and they can tempt tl 
to forget that this is not a sexual melodrama but a spt 
tragedy. But Mr. Quennell is not to be tempted. | 
not assume that Byron’s sexual career was unt 


1s OWN day 


or in ours. He understands the nature of By 


sensuality, knowing that, in the ordinary meaning o 


word, Byron was not 









relucta ‘Iling, and he ext 





Was as 





little peace or pleasure from its satisfaction; deep co 


of impulse made his affairs the symbols or the instru 


of other than sexual needs, just as the Greek enterpr 


served other than political aims. 
Mr. Quennell does not labor this insight, and he does 
usurp the role of the psychoy itholovist. He makes his 1 


as the biographer should make it, by the right propo: 
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Ma ~ 
rative and by the tact of his tone. After the rush 
: yf Ethel Colburn Mayne’s useful but infatuated 
y, and after erave ywingness of André 
‘ s, the « t w ss of Mr. QO nell’s book 
s a cool relief. In life Byror ve the t of hi 
- n and women of the world who a d him 
hip, contempt, or onishmer and in 9 
responds in the same way 
yod as Mr. Quennell’s book is on all personal mat- 
1s a serious deficiency. Byron was more than a man 
il life: he was a man of mind, of society, and of 
ind unless he is seen so he is not truly seen. And 
Mr nnell is both inadequate and naive in his dealing 
0 ry and ideas. His book, through most of its length, 
lead us to remember that Byron was a great and 
s European who suffered as much from his epoch 
himself. Then, having sinned by omission, M: 
| undertakes to make up for it by launching into a 
ommission: as the story dr iws to a lose with Byron 
9 to sail for Greece, Mr. Quennell interrupts his 
» to make an elaborate estimate of the romantic move 
He tells us, among other things, that the romant: 
¢ were ontinually advancing the charms of extinction 
» claims of life.”” that they were anarchic and dis- 
the use of reason, that to them we may trace all the 
” itionalism essentially a romantic movement’’-— 
heory of Aryan racial superiority. This is, of 
» 1 rate and 111021 il ; and Mr 0 enn I] is 
{ I our pre it lisorde n the romant 
he quite forgets the manful struggle they made 
luennell’s unhappy excursion into political judg 
H elatively part of nis oo nd 
to ire € ( ¢ ent ralitie Never 
nd ¢ n inad yin Mr. Q nell’s under 
of Byron which all his personal insight does not 
f LIONEL TRILLING 


Taxes and Politics 


{MERICAN TAXATION: ITS HISTORY AS A SOCIAL 
EIN DEMOCRACY. By Sidney Ratner. W. W 


rton and om} y. p4 
I 


1 


IS difficult to damn Sidney Ratner’s book on American 
except with faint praise. The author's point of 

w is firmly grounded in the progressive tradition of writ- 
“rs e Charles A Beard. Allan Nevins, and Gustavus 


whom he gives full credit in his pref 


ice and in 


footnotes 


As a text or reference book, the volume should prove 
iseful. Perhaps it is unfair to criticize such an ex- 

e and s¢ yon work from the point of view of the 
reader. Yet it is decidedly unsatisfying in a number 


rtant ways 
e title is misleading, because the study deals exclu- 
with the history of federal taxation. To consider the 
tax program without reporting at each stage th 
ementary effects of state and local taxation 1s to pive 


the over-all burden at various income 
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ee A 
BOOK of vital interest concerning the 


nature of the present war and postwar recon 
struction . .. lucid, vigorous and ar The 
author holds that this war is one for power not 
for ideologies. He considers the choice to be 
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oe 


her power for war exercised by Hitler, ot 
wer tor peace exercised by the Allies.” 
—World Affairs 
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Three Lectures on 


BRITISH LABOR AND THE WAR 
By Herman Finer 


Reader In public administration, London School of 
Economics; visiting professor, University of Chicago 


Wednesdays 8:20 P.M, 
May 6 Labor in War Politics 


LINDSAY ROGERS, assistant director, International 
I hoor Ufiice chai n for this lecture 
May 13 Labor re ar Production 
May 20 Labor in the Management 
of War Effort 
Including labor after the war: the future of Itritish 
labor in a de-Ilitlerized st the continued ad we 
toward social security and equality of pportunity 
labor's policy of a just world order 


The series: $2:50 Each Lecture: $1.10 
THE NEW SCHOOL 66 W. 12 St. New York 
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By MAURICE GOMBERG 


A Bold Plan of the Post-War Geopolitica] Pattern 


The Only Map of Its Kind LIMITED EDITION, 
39x28 in 10 colors + OUTLINE OF POLICY. 


$1 at all Mapdealers or from 
M. GOMBERG, P. O. Box 852, P adeiphia, Pa 
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levels. State and local taxes are mentioned briefly in 4 {- 








places, but there is, for example, no mention of the ye. 











c 4 7 ' . O 
. , - / serious failure of New Deal leaders to undertake ¢} 
Special Combination Offer! 3 208 siticate jor of coordinating the presen 
tax structure. 
A COPY OF THE FIRST EDITION OF The distinction between progressive and regres: , 
which is accepted by most liberals is assumed t! 
the book, and perhaps no extensive new discussion of 
” } P 
CW Oe | ; iS . subject is needed. At the same time the desirability of ¢ 
the } nad erabyg lity = no the r P ; 
the rich and the undesirability of taxing the or a 
a : 5 ne | 
An Anthology of British and American Poetry so generally taken for granted that they can 
i d without argument. More particularly, it is not entirely { ' 
- I 
E ite by OSCAR WILLIAMS to examine tax programs of Revolutionary and Civil \ 
(Published by The Peter Pauper Press, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.) days solely from the point of view which prevai ; 
gressive circles today. Taxation must be considered 
containing the best and latest work being produced during light of econon conditions and theories which 
the present poetic renascence of / rica and Eng! ‘on- } . 
e pre poe rena e of America in l EB giand., ‘ on eral at the time the taxes were levied: the impositio: ; 
tributions to this important collection include many from . oe 


, ; : income tax during the Civil War was far more radi 

pot who have appeared in The Nation during the 9 ‘ : 
P : i? fty vears ite ‘ the Senator } nr y 

past year. Thirty-three poets, all told, among whom are: it was fifty years later, and the Senators who pro 


supported it deserve relatively greater credit than 


































Conrad Aiken C. Day Lewis given, even though the measure was modest in its eff 
W. H. Auden Archibald MacLeish the rich 1s 
George Barker Louis MacNeic 
= P ” During the nineteenth century, at least, the | 
John Peale Bishop Marianne Moore ; : , 
R. P. Blackmur Frederic Prokeach United States as a whole were convinced that the a n rly 
Robinson Jeffers W. R. Rodgers tion of capital in the hands of rich men was benet RD 
Delmore Schwartz Muriel Rukeyser the country needed capital for the development of its , 
Horace Gregory Dylan Thomas sources. It can reasonably be argued that the great disparity ‘ - 
Randall Jarrell obert Penn War ; a 
Robert ws _— between rich and poor which were allowed to deve e 
And a number of new and exciting talents result of this conviction were deplorable. But in all f , 
: 
eT) ; it ts important to distinguish between an era whet : m 
A special feature of this beautifully printed book is a section f ; Sy ' 

Oortunes were iargely invested 1n productive enterpr if P 
devoted to the most recent photographs of the poets. Also od nig if 
many of the poems by such poets as Wallace Stevens, the present situation, when over-saving has becom : ft 
Stephen Spender, etc., are here printed for the first time economic menace. Mr. Ratner fails to make that dist : 

t ’ I ’ ir 
making the book a splendid first edition item. The previous or to give any full discussion of the economic effects of tay d 
hology edited by Oscar Williams last yes as selecte 
anthology edited by Oscar Willi ims last year was selected ation. His preoccupation with social justice is cor God's holy 
by The Nation as among the “100 Notable Books of 1941,” ; 
yut it does not shed very much new light on his the 
and we prophesy that the present volume will be a literary ; : aa . 
; vwerthele tort t + tice qf mer 
event in 1942. Distinctly a book that the lover of modern Nevertheless, a history of national politics in A: : 
poetry cannot afford to be without. terms of tax legislation is a worth-while job, and or = 
ail en eo eee 
Tahe adventaze of cur combination offer. the author has accomplished with skill, a readabl 
- a great deal of scholarly research. While much of eee 
Regular Price .. . $3.00 ; : ! bak ak sd 
ground is familiar to anyone who has read Beard and Pa E - 
AND rington, it is enlivened with many anecdotes and char bal 
f Year's Subscription to THE NATION sketches which are decidedly to the point. It is scarce eae 
author's fault that arguments about taxes have gone ove a 
Regular Price .. . $5.00 and over the same ground, and it is amusing to re id th 7 
B th for onl $6 50 comment of the New York San on the Supreme Court a! , 
0 y invalidation of the income tax in 1895: “The wave of s , a 
(A Saving of $1.50 if you act promptly) cialistic revolution has gone far,”’ said the Sw, “but it br - 
ris OFFER GOOD ONLY THROUGH MAY 31 at the foot of the ultimate bulwark set up for the pro j 
of our liberties. Five to four the court stands like a cat — 
-—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe : ; = ; Li I 
In presenting such illuminating details, together with 
THE NATION . Fifty-five Fifth Avenue . New York ; ' re . ? rr 
more serious record of Congressional action on tax | You- 
1’) et { aA yeur's pul pt to THE NATION beginning , p 
: the days of the Revolution, Mr. Ratner has perfor en 
with the issue and a copy of NEW POEMS: 1942 ¢ P 

24 or . In rt tele P >t t } re nt f 
tie hee tien Uae Sabana dan male real service. Unfortunately, his efforts to present a o 

torical background for the story of taxes have led ! wn. 
, casionally to make hasty and rather dubious generaliz ot 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee . é ‘ ‘ 

He writes, for example: “The Roosevelt Admini . of | 
: = however, had dealt a heavy blow to international ¢ ent 
ceneenemmemmmeeammnsnnnnimnanass — ——————————— cooperation in July, 1933, when Rooseve! Ci in 
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CHARLES E, NOYES 


How Begot, How Nourished?” I 


Bt a Series | three commentaries on the 


of poetry. The second 


appear 


> — 1 . > . 
il in the general uproar a stir and mur- 


from that corner of the party where the literary 
ve their heads together waft a phrase halfway 
omething about ‘‘a renais- 
try’? In the midst of the loud resuming 
sly too much common sense to analysis 
and deflation of its mes horical value, even 
ourselves that poetry written with the 

ind that poets are soto by a so far un- 
1 dialectical law, in other words, according to 
y will, it might be interesting to pay a little atten- 


the publication of poetry, to examine the various 
hich it is presented to the reader, the various 
which, in book form, it engages his attention. 
vith, we have the reputable established commer- 
These—some more, some less—bring out books 
every season, for one reason or another: for pre 

ulance their list, to have the satisfaction of cashing 


long shot when a Pulitzer prize winner comes over, 
reditable motives 


~ 


All of them complain that 
oney on it; still, one might like to have a look 
uunts, and see whether they drop more on their 

any given season, than they throw around on cock- 


s for their novelists or the successful inside-story 


ne 
1 lads. Is it only a low and skulking nature that 


a t even houses with Jofty mames of receiving an 
discreet subsidy from a poet? And what about 
1-write-us-a-novel, we'll-publish-your poems” angle? 


ver their peccadillos, these houses are the best bet 
et who can afford to wait, and not let waiting get 
n 
ther level we have recently seen something like a 
f the system of individual patronage, and it is this 
that I wish to 
n this first article. Young Walter Chrysler, if I re- 


On, and its product, 


discuss prin- 








subscriptio e or 34; 

bound in paper; board coy e offered singly at a d 
apiece. At hand are five volumes, from the latter part of 
1941 and the early part of 1942 Pheir scope is considerable, 
as may be seen from what follows: a collection of new 
translations made from the Palatine anthology by the mod 
ern American poet Dudley Fitts; some of the poems from ar 


early book by Rainer Maria Rilke. “The Book of Hours,” 
with the origin: 
other modern American poet, Babette Deutsch; a book of 
poems by a young Englishman, F. T. 


middle-aged American, Malcolm Cowley; and an anthology 
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f some thre zen from the original thirteen hundred 





In prese [ t ( r¢ nine poems from the 
( M [itt Or nues t 8) id wo k e 
nat V iC Hmtion of a hun 1 poems trom the same 
H 1 ist t! Greek quality of 
ils by a; 1) like that of H. D.’s poems 
Jow and t 1 Mr. | e caught in an arch act, or a 
or f vord for no good reason, or even an 
1 as int Vr { P fem Enicurean 
) ( to lose 5 point, o 0 
‘ f t Lif i' Oo Q)r mi 
‘ 1 t Mr. Fitts had | nd now and then at 
Od ( 1 [ 10d make 
a ec oo tere—or that he had 
ed t} eighteenth 
tury f r, to sh f ( iT € ially in t 
il ¢ B t | effect of collection 
that of fine, clean, simple work; and the pages are a delight 
ook at as w as to read 


The page design of the Rilke book, on the other hand, 


XK 1S- 


{1 hardly have been calculated to produce a more € 
rating impression. Each poem, whether in German or 
Enelish. starts with a heavy bold-face Gothic line with 
| 


letters somewhat larger than those below; the rest of the 


German side of t pa is printed in italics, in the English 
ph bet; the English side of the page ts in Roman. On both 
| ot the pa e one finds, O isionally. sing| words of 


phrases set in small Roman capitals. If this does not look 


r , } 1 
ite as phony and messy as it sounds, it still looks pnony 
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and messy enough; and this is bad, not only on its ; 


account, but because it contributes to a substantial d 

of our view of Rilke. Rilke did have in him just a litt} 
the phony-precious-pretentious: to present him und 
which magnifies this aspect alone does much to put 
sensible reader, who comes to learn, later than he s| 
how much greater Rilke really was, how much mor 
was to him, how steadfastly he came to grips wit 
magnificently transcended, his early limitations. “] H 


of Hours’ is early work and, good as it is, by no mean: 


best, for there is considerable mawkishness in th 
and a tentative quality in the technique. But the 
interesting, both for themselves and because they 


of what beginning his later art matured. Miss | 


’ } ; 
translations are pretty good, though not quite 
i i 
' 


they might have been if she had studied harder 


the sound effects of Rilke, or to understand how 


could drive home with the simple noun, the si 
+ imple loafarnit cticl n tranclat n 
the simple daefinite articic In a transla n 


19, for instance, she uses five rhymes on th 


— 


where only two appear in the original sonnet. S 
often guilty ot leaving out, but she sometime 

or she does not resist hard enough tl 
1at comes to translators to add the adj 


original noun sugge sted to them; this has the eff 


ping the suggestive power of the original version 
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F. T. Prince’s poems were published in London in 
by Faber and Faber; which means for one thing that 1 
Eliot thinks well of him. He has sent over to thi 
teen poems, nine of them very short, from that 
and has also added one new poem For once at 
poet, but good, who does not sound too much | 
he does sound a little like Eliot sometimes. He | 
ear and a nice wit: the tone is elegiac at times, « 
ing in an almost feminine manner; but und 
treble of the interrogation there is affirmation i 

Malcolm Cowley is also indebted to Eliot, 
title of his collection—‘'The Dry Season’’—and f 
ner of some of the poems His mood, also, is ofte 
or nostalgic with a sentimental hankering after t! 
days described in “‘Exile’s Return.”” This little boo! t 
impression that he has turned, for spiritual regener 
the wetting of poetry. 

In the poem Seven, at the end of the central s¢ 
in the two poems of prophetic affirmation that f« llow, the 
are signs of serious self-examination, as disting f 
narcissism; and in some poems both in the first 

tions there is an attempt to secure a more basi 
Ihe most interesting poems in the book, I fee! 
where the writer achieves his effects, as he says 
he poems a simple statement of things felt and 

The little sheaf of poems by Robert Herrick 1 t 
look at and will beguile you for a pleasant half-h« [ 

rious to know what is meant by one remark in the pre! 

It is suspected that he was something of a Propert a 

se London years 

f1¢ 


Next time I plan to discuss Mr. Laughlin’s coll 


1 
| 


five young American poets, as well as a somewhat 


1 


group of seven | iblished by the press of James A. | 
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Abstract Art 


HE sixth annual exhibition of the 
A- ' 


American Abstract Artists seems 
to have released a spate of group shows 
of abstract art. The high-water mark is 


the Red Cross benefit exhibition ‘‘Mas- 


ters of Abstract Art” inaugurating 
Helena Rubinstein’s New Art Center 
on Fifth Avenue, which will run until 
May 15. At the same time A. E. Gal- 
latin is showing a selection of recent 

quisitions and loans that will remain on 


er at the Gallery of 
Living Art at New York University 
Washington Square; and the Museum 


lern Art is presenting for an in- 


view over the sumn 





definite period recent accessions and ex- 
tended loans to illustrate the origins and 
i t of abstract pal and 
I 

films. All four exhibitions overlap, but 
their emphases vary 

The A. A. A. exhibition, which cl j 
on March 23, was the most provocative 


show of all, not so much because of the 
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The NA] it YN 
ts whose work ap- art. The finest item is a portab! 
-alsorep- painted in 1933 by Mirdé, who 
| r Spaniards Picasso and ¢ 
mainly to French pai 
the few artists of our 
ver a large : 


1] ' 
yider wisnes it ev 


trom some 
CLEMENT GREE? 
it could 


iratively minor 


MUSIC 


masterpieces. Even | . : ; 
ae, R. ALFRED EINSTEIN 
from t] e he 1 
musicologist to whose 
rship we owe the new 
’s Catalogue and the « 
esurrected Haydn symphor 
performed with 
Music Orchestra 
Music’ (Oxford 
r “one Press 3) he is a scholar 
) i! nin’ in Nis , 
m . - +} ° ~la ec —" thy, 
And of course the re is the for tner § holars Dull for cil 
ea ae which means, as he puts it, writ 


1s eood. it is he- 


, 
yntinu the 


which ‘sts of three no long preliminary research 

: ) 

ess- Ous scientinc e juipment, and n 

canvas. annotations,” or, as I would 5 

can only ing only the essential train of 

It was certainly and its necessary factual basis 
ex all the cluttering, obscuring d 
supporting reasoning and fact 
required in a rigorous pre 


1 1 1 
oUuner scnoia;rs. 


by Leopol: Actually one finds Dr. Ein 

al result—t page 126, for example, reachi 
difference between genius and 
which in music as in other t 
not a quantitative but a qualitat 
ference’; on page 129 dest 
difference as ‘condensation, whic! 
related to brevity but is not id 
with it,’ 


and which is ‘‘a stronger vit 
























comp 
s 


s supposedly discussing con- art's and Paesiello’s operas—for two 
' pages in which Dr. Einstein again, hav- Speak...read 


‘ 
+ 130 “the process of con- ing mentioned Casti’s librettos, must JAPANESE 
mes very cl w] re = drag in lug up about ¢ 


drag in what he has du 
bout Pietro Aretino, about the norelle (CHINESE, SPANISH, RUSSIAN 
Quickly, Easily, Correctly 


Mozart and Cimarosa’—- 4/anti which Byron must have known 
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in annotation to his that— s filled with the details that ar 








e had ree intorn y it is also written preten 
} 1 } ae Hou nd that toally the inforn ' 
(00 } . Ousiy, and tha Cualiy th m ity 
, me is part of the pretentiousness: Dr. Ein 


Italian opera stein never lets his lay reader forget that The Dictionary of Philosophy 
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nth century as Pietro Are- inf y, for our scholar, means writ- 
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page 133 we reach the fact obligation to integrate the material of Theism and Cosmology 
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Post-War Germany 
l 


United State 
] na r | rs ’ yf nro r t 
and powe! not p! periy a 


of Europe—German domination 


would be assured for 
ul period 


In : 1ropean 


will be no domination 


er the continent 
an entire Nil 6 
federation, on the 
other hand, there 


of one nation over others. Differences in 


the size and streneth of the member 


states ubordina- 
aller. The 
a liv- 


| ’ 
nery er t e 
DeLWCeN Cri 


disparity 
and the other states of 


1e¢ On in other Slavic nations, particu- 
in the former Hapsburg 


ifi empire. 
lod ly 


Hitler attempts to stem this 


‘ of extermination of 


oes 
ch makes Bismarck’s 
Yet his 


; 


1 
results 


by comparison. 
ld only negligible 
Poland may ited as an 


the other 


le to dominat 
, 
pureiy economic 


n 


‘Sslan power 1S 

kers and great 

capitalists are liquidated, the diminution 

of German influence in Europe will be 
further accelerated 

In a genuinely democrati 


Europe there will thus be no reason to 


federated 


fear German domination. 


GEORGE KAGAN 


America’s Danger 
Dear Sirs: I 
for your paragra 
gram of the 


your issue of 


would like to thank you 
ph on the Victory Pro 
Automobile Workers in 
April 18. It 


realization that America is in graver 


showed a 


} 1 


danger than most of us want to admit 
ems to me that a magazine such 
ery influential 

to two of its 
mug belief, on 


nehow everything 
right: 


o 
other hand, to find a 
We 


only | ist 


and the hystert- 


have 
in fact— 

nN war profits of every 
ve to give up exces- 


wement will have to 


is that each interest 


wili be so afraid of losing a few fat 
years that it will put pressure on Con 
eress to do nothing. However, once the 


American people understand the deadly 


danver of inflation and defeat 


into one, I think even the most 
will 


Congressman decide _ that 


chances of reelection are better it 


votes a firm control. 
the creation of a san 
blic opinion that you « 


great deal of good. 


Ann Arbor, Mich, April 18 
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